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BRIEF MENTION 313 

Ghelunck, J. de. Le mouvement th&ologique du XII" stick. [Etudes, 

Recherches et Documents.] Paris: Lecoffre, 1014. ix+400 pages. 

Fr. 7.50. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. As a preparation for a later 
volume that promises to treat comprehensively twelfth-century dogma, the author 
in this work sweeps the field from the Carlovingian renaissance, dealing largely with 
introductory problems of authorship and historical environment of sources. From a 
scientific analysis of the text, he argues at great length and convincingly for the 
dependence of Gandulph upon Peter Lombard. Gandulph he regards as a "un 
abreviateur de Pierre Lombard et l'heritier de beaucoup de ses idees" (p. 223). Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to tracing the enlarging influence hitherto unnoticed of 
John of Damascus upon the Occident. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the imposing erudition of this writer. 
He has mastered the sources and is thoroughly conversant with latest research. 
Although so highly technical, this volume will be valuable as an introductory hand- 
book for the study of dogma. In attempting to cover such a wide field, the treatment 
sometimes (as in chap, i) becomes rather cursory. For this defect, however, full 
compensation has been made in a thorough documentation of the text, a discriminating 
selection of material supplementary to each chapter, a catalogue of the manuscripts 

referred to, and last and best, an excellent bibliography. 

P. G. M. 

Legg, J. Wickham. English Church Life from the Restoration to the Tractarian 
Movement. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1914. 428 pages. $3.75. 
The thesis of the author of this book is that the period under investigation has 
been very much maligned. In the interest of truth and justice he proposes to let the 
sources tell their own story, and he believes that the story when thus told without 
embellishment or literary finish will convince all fair-minded readers. He takes such 
central subjects as: "The Eucharist"; "The Daily Service"; "Manners and Cus- 
toms at Church and at Home"; "Discipline and Penance"; "Books of Prayer and 
Spiritual Reading"; " Church Building, Its Furniture and Decoration." The records 
abundantly show that none of these things fell into neglect, but rather that they 
received full and constant attention. This is a book that no student of the period can 

afford to overlook. 

J. W. M. 



DOCTRINAL 



Coffin, Henry Sioane. Some Christian Convictions: A Practical Restate- 
ment in Terms of Present-Day Thinking. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1915. ix+222 pages. $1.00. 

The purpose and scope of this book are well stated by the author. He says: 
"It is not an attempt at a systematic exposition of Christian doctrine, but an effort 
to restate a few essential Christian convictions in terms that are intelligible and per- 
suasive to persons who have felt the force of the various intellectual movements of 
recent years." The theological position from which the book proceeds is modern but 
not radical; it is constructive, placing the emphasis upon positive religious truths; 
the tone is reverent and devotional. The various chapters composing the book were 
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given as popular lectures to audiences of thoughtful people who were questioning 
some of the older forms of Christian faith. For readers in a like situation the book 
should prove helpful. For the serious student it has little to offer. 

F. A. S. 

Langham, James P. The Supreme Quest, Or the Nature and Practice of Mys- 
tical Religion. London: W. A. Hammond, 1915. 224 pages. 2s. 6d. 
The author says that his purpose is to give a spiritual interpretation of life. This 
interpretation consists in an exposition of the mystical view of life. The goal of the 
"Supreme Quest" is union with God and participation in the world of spiritual reali- 
ties. In the older mysticism God and this spiritual realm were apart from, and above, 
the world of sense, and as a consequence there was an undervaluation of the world that 
stands next to us and the actual happenings of life. The attempt is here made to 
bring these two worlds together and correct this older estimate of the common earthly 
life. One feels, however, that this attempt has been made without due recognition 
of the radical nature of such an effort. If we are to interpret life mystically on the 
basis of our living in one world, we cannot use very much of the schema of the older 
mystics, who lived in two worlds. 

F. A. S. 

Buckham, John Weight. Mysticism and Modern Life. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1915. 256 pages. $1.00. 

The renewed interest in mysticism is an interesting and significant aspect of 
modern religious life. Professor Buckham, though a teacher of theology, does not 
write primarily in the interest of theology, but in behalf of religion and of life. His 
claim is that mysticism is the very core of religion, and that the mystical sense is, 
potentially at least, present in all men. His purpose is to clear away misconceptions 
and extravagances and present a normal mysticism rationally justified that will 
ensure to life its higher values. He finds many evidences of a genuine mysticism in 
our modern life. Such an experience lies at the heart of the numerous health cults. 
Though this may be interpreted in a too one-sided fashion with too much emphasis 
on the physical, yet these movements bear evidence of an experience in which union 
with the Infinite is attained. There is today also much of what may be called cosmic 
mysticism, an experience in which one sees new meanings in the world of nature and of 
humanity, when the whole in which one shares is clothed with a new dignity and glory. 
But this mystical experience must be freed from the charge of being viciously 
subjective. The author reviews the criticisms to which it has been subjected by the 
psychologist and concludes that psychology, rightly interpreted, has only reinforced 
the contention that the mystical element is deeply grounded in our total nature and 
constitution. Philosophically mysticism is justified on the ground that there is in 
man a "higher reason" that experiences immediate truth. The intellect has validity 
within its own sphere, but it deals only with ideas of truth, not with truth itself. 
Dialectic is helpful in leading one to a point where the vision of the truth may be 
obtained, but the vision itself is intuitive, immediate. 

The author clearly recognizes that the whole matter rests, philosophically, upon 
intuitional idealism. Absolute truth, reality, objectively existing, is to be appre- 
hended by means of a "higher reason." The whole discussion moves within the 
limits of a world thus conceived. Its helpfulness is therefore strictly limited. 

F. A. S. 



